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THE HOSPITAL BELONGS TO THE PEOPLE 


By Granville L. Jones, M.D. _ 
Superintendent, Eastern State Hospital, Williamsburg, Va. 


A practical description of a successful Public Relations 
superintendent who says that the 
hear the bad as well 


run by a hospi 
public shou 


ogram 


as the good things. 


If a Hospital Superintendent himself is aware of the importance of public relations a 
great deal om be done without employing a special person. On the other hand, no public 


relations officer, however expert, will 


guided 


successful unless he is sincerely motivated and 
by the principle that the public is entitled to know the bad as well as the good 


about the institution. Any attempt to cover up will certainly arouse suspicion, and a 


reporter who has to dig up his own story is not going to 


e any effort to 


save the reputation or feelings-of any administrative officer. 


For these reasons, and because there is no budgetary 
activities at our hospital, we have more or less impro 
catch can” basis. I think that our relations with 


students are excellent. 

Our successes have been largely because 
of the basic philosophy of the Commissioner 
and the local administration, which is that 
since the institution belongs to the people, 
the people have a right to know what is 
going on. Furthermore, we think that the 
more people do know of our program and 
activities, the more intelligent their reac- 
tions will be in reference to the hospital, 
both in willingness to spend tax money and 
in understanding our side of the story 
should some unpleasantness occur. 

There is, you see, an element of selfish 
protection in this idea! 

PRESS KEPT INFORMED 


We believe that it is always good to keep 
on friendly terms with the press so that the 
press will be fair to the hospital and ad- 
ministration when trouble does arise. On 
the basis of this belief, we always call the 
‘papers when there is news to be given out, 
such as hospital parties, the appointment of 
new staff members, the institution of new 
activities, the graduation of a Gray Lady 
class, the bestowal of service pins for em- 
ployees who are retiring or who have 
reached some significant anniversary in 
their service. All these things and others 
too numerous to by 
the local reporters, who alweys put them 
on the wire services if they are of more than 
local significance. 

Conversely if some unpleasant situation 
arises the reporters are always told. The 
Superintendent usually handles such things 
himself; he answers — freely and 
asks the reporters to hold facts in confidence 


(Continued on Page 8) 


rovision for public relations 
and operated on a “catch as 
ie press, the general public and with 


NEW GOVERNMENT CONTROLS 
AFFECT HOSPITAL BUILDING 2-15 


FEDERAL GOVERNMENT REGULATIONS which 
went into effect October 1, 1951, state that 
construction for health facilities which re- 
quire more than two tons of carbon steel, 
200 pounds of copper, or any quantity of 
aluminum, alloy steel or stainless steel per 
calendar quarter, may not be started with- 
out authorization from the U. S. Public 
Health Service. 

The Division of Civilian Health Require- 
ments of the U.S.P.H.S. is authorized by 
the National Production Authority to con- 
sider and act upon applications from civi- 
lian hospitals (i.e. other than VA and mili- 
tary) requesting permission to start con- 
struction. Applications which have been 
approved, on the basis of need, will be as- 
signed priority ratings to procure the con- 
trolled materials. 

The quantities currently earmarked for 
hospital construction for the first quarter of 
1952 (Jan., Feb., Mar.) are as follows: 
64,123 tons of steel, to be channeled almost 
entirely to jobs under way; 400,000 pounds 
of aluminum; and 2,583,000 pounds of cop- 
per, which is inadequate to take care of hos- 
pital construction projects already in prog- 


ress. 

A booklet entitled CMP (Controlled Ma- 
terials Plan) AND YOUR HOSPITAL is 
available from the Division of Civilian 
Health Requirements, U.S.P.H.S., Federal 
Security Agency, Washington 25, D. C. In 
addition to outlining priority application 
procedures for construction materials, the 
booklet contains instructions for procuring 


NEW CONSTRUCTION DETAILS 
NEEDED 


Those of you who were able to attend the 
Third Mental Hospital Institute at Louis- 
ville, Ky., in October will recall that urgent 
requests were made to us to supply more 
material upon new construction projects 
for the benefit of other hospitals who were 
contemplating building. 

Dr. Addison M. Duval, one of our Con- 
sultants, pointed out that in order to under- 
take this as a major project MHS needed 
more funds, not yet available. 


However, the editorial department of 
MHS has had such splendid response from 
superintendents from whom it has requested 
construction details that a temporary scheme 
has been evolved to get this data to others. 


The details will be gathered into loose- 
leaf binders and placed in our Loan Library, 
where they will be available on request to 
our subscribers. New material will be an- 
nounced each month in MENTAL HOS- 
PITALS. 

Such binders will contain interior and ex- 
terior pictures of the new construction, 
written material giving construction details, 

. costs and special features, and a small archi- 
tect’s sketch of the floor plans. As we re- 
ceive additional material it will be added 
to the binders under the proper headings, 
such as geriatric units, children’s units, TB 
units, etc. The name of the hospital which 
supplied the details will be included in the 
binder, as well as the name of the architect 
who carried out the work, so that members 
can write direct for further information. 

Any superintendents who have new co2- 
struction either completed or under way are 
urgently requested to help us in this project. 
Please let us know if our requirements are 
not quite clear to you. 


We think we see a way here to provide 
valuable help to our pier: Ane without wa’'t- 
ing to obtain the special funds which will 
be necessary in the future as our work pro- 
gresses. This “interim” material will also 
provide a useful basis for the larger under- 
taking when it materializes. 


hard-to-get items, such as office machinery 
and maintenance and repair supplies, whose 
is subject to government con- 
trol. 
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NEW LOAN LIBRARY VOLUMES REVIEWED 


A new manual from Topeka (Kans.) 
State Hospital, giving a resume and expla- 
nation of off- ward, centralized activities 
available for patients, will be of interest 
to recreation workers in other hospitals. 


As well as affording a handy program 
which enables doctors and aides to see at 
a glance what is available on specific days, 
the manual shows which activities are avail- 
able by prescription only, which are closely 
supervised, which are inadvisable for dis- 
turbed patients and so on. The volume is 
listed in our Loan Library as “Centralized 
Adjunctive Therapy Activities.” 


Mayview (Pa.) State Hospital has sent 
several copies of a summary of “Personnel 
Practices for Salaried Employees.” Infor- 
mation in the manual includes the amount 
of sick leave and vacations allowed, over- 
time payments, transfer rules, guest permits 
and meal schedules. Another section is a 
summary of regulations for the Nursing 
Department. 

Veterans Administration Central Office 
has supplied two valuable manuals of in- 
formation, “Food Service in Psychiatric Hos- 

itals” and “Excerpts from the 1948 Criteria 
~ 1,000 bed NP Hospital.” 


The latter constitutes the approximate 
base upon which plans are now being re- 
viewed by the Division of Psychiatry and 
Neurology of the Department of Medicine 
and Surgery. Although the manual is 
marked “Not Officially Approved” we are 
informed that the information therein is 
up to date. 

Reprints of three articles from the Ameri- 
can Dietetic Journal, “Emotional Factors in 
Eating and Obesity” by Spencer Bayles and 
Franklin G. Ebaugh, “Psychologically Sig- 
nificant Factors in the Nutrition Interview” 
by Charlotte G. Babcock, M.D., and “Nutri- 
tion Accounting for Large Groups” by Paul 
E. Howe, have been bound together and put 
into the Loan Library for the benefit of 
dieticians in mental hospitals and schools. 


St. Louis (Mo.) State Hospital has sent 
a revised edition of its “Outline for a Basic 
Course in Psychiatric Aide Training”. The 
curriculum outline includes orientation, ap- 

roach to the patient, hygienic ward house- 

eeping, the nursing arts, psychiatry and 
psychiatric nursing, special therapies and 
ward management. 


A copy of the organization manuals and 
program guide for volunteers, produced by 
the National Committee for Mental Hygiene 
has been placed in the Loan Library for 
the convenience of our members. 


A recent addition to M.H.S. Loan Li- 
brary, available for the usual two weeks, 
is a double-feature reprint from Canadian 
Journal of Occupational Therapy. The book 
contains both Dr. E. A. Clark’s paper on 
“Proposed In-Service Training Program for 
Auxiliary Staff in Occupational Therapy 
Departments,” and a “Report of Goldwin 
Howland Schotarship—1949”’ by Miss Nora 
Mansfield, O.T. The latter is an over-all 


picture of recent trends in OT for psychi- 
atric patients in hospitals in Canada and 
the Eastern United States. Both these 


authors are from the Ontario Hospital, 
Woodstock. 


From St. Elizabeth’s Hospital, Washing- 
D. C., comes another loan volume, this time 
bound reprints of articles by Chavla‘n 
Ernest Bruder upon Clinical Pastoral Train- 
ing in Mental Hospitals, and one copy of 
the training manual now in use at 


Elizabeth’s. The hospital is working on a 


revision which will be made available to 
the Loan Library in a few months. Mean- 
while the material in the original manual 
is certainly of current interest to hospital 
chaplains or other clinical training centers. 
The manual also contains a supplementary 
bibliography arranged by subject matter. 
Postage 8 cents. 

The demand for the Topeka State Hos- 
pital Manuals announced in MENTAL 
HOSPITALS in September has been so 
great that we have not yet been able to fill 
all requests. Acknowledgments have been 
made and the applications will be dealt 
with in the order in which they were re- 
ceived. We ask the indulgence of those 
who have to wait, and also the cooperation 
of members in returning the manuals as 
quickly as possible. 

Have any other hospitals produced similar 
procedure, ward or resident manuals which 
they would be willing to place in the Loan 
Library for the benefit of other members? 
Bound copies are not necessary—Loan Li- 
brary has its own folders. M.H.S. will gladly 
refund the postage. As many copies as pos- 
sible would be welcomed. 


MASSACHUSETTS GETS 
NEW COMMISSIONER 


Dr. Jack Ewalt took office 
this month as Commissioner of Men- 
tal Health in Massachusetts. The po- 
sition was left vacant last year by the 
resignation of Dr. Clifton T. Perkins, 
now Commissioner of Mental Hy- 
giene in Maryland. 

Dr. Ewalt, one of the country’s 
outstanding psychiatrists, served as 
Dean of the Postgraduate School of 
Medicine of the University of Texas, | 
prior to accepting the Massachusetts 
appointment. 


LETTER TO THE EDITOR 
Dear Sir, 

The October 1951 issue of MENTAL 
HOSPITALS contains a note on the use 
of women as attendants. (WOMEN AT- 
TENDANTS USED SUCCESSFULLY BY 
VA. 9-26) 

Here is a portion of the 1908 report of 
——_ State Hospital by Dr. George A. 

er: 


“WOMEN NURSES FOR INSANE 
MEN. 


“The change from men to women attend- 
ants in the cottages for men has gone on 
until every hospital cottage in the institu- 
tion is in charge of women attendants and 
nurses. In only one cottage are there men, 
and these are orderlies to assist the nurses 
who have charge of the ward containing one 
hundred and twenty-five of the most vio- 
lent insane men to be found anywhere on 
earth. 

“The superiority of women over men as 
attendants for the insane requires no de- 
fense from me. It is coming to be univer- 
sally recognized and would proceed even 
faster if that stumbling block to progress, 
precedent, were not in the way.” 


Yours, etc., 
WALTER H. BAkr, M.D. 

Supt. Peoria (Ill.) State Hospital. 
This, like other advances by Dr. Zel- 
ler, was forgotten until now revived 
by many as a “new idea.” Ed. 


LOAN LIBRARY LIST NO. 1 


Following is a complete list of Loan 
Library volumes now available, followed by 
the postage or weight. A further list will be 
published as more volumes become avail- 
able. Please keep this for your future ref. 
erence: 

Please note that you should write to 
M.H.S. for the loan of all books, not to the 
hospital or organization which supplies it. 
The books are for loan only and the figures 
given after each title refer to the cost of 
postage, not to the price of a volume. 


American Dietetic Ass'n. Journal, Reprints 
= Nutrition. Postage 8c U.S., 12c Can- 


Arkansas S. H Drug Formulary, Postage 8c 
U.S., 12c Canada. 

B.C. Psychiatric Service Physicians’ Manual, 
postage 12c U. S., 24c Canada. 


De Witt, Calif., State Hospital Ward Man- 


ual, postage 12c U. S., 24c Canada. 

Illinois State Manual on Standard Records 
& Procedures, postage 28c U.S. Canada 
please send stamps to cover 6 Ibs. parcel 
post weight. 

Louisiana S. H. Board Manual on Medical 
Records. Please send postage to cover 
= Pa.) S. H. S. f 

Mayview (Pa.) S. H. Summary of Personnel 
Practices for Salaried Employees. Postage 
8c U.S., 12c Canada. 

Nat'l. Comm. for Mental Hygiene, N. Y. 
Volunteer Participation in Psychiatric 
Hospital Services. Postage 12c U.S., 24c 
Canada. 

Ontario Hospital, Woodstock, Occupational 
Therapy Training and Trends. Postage 
8c U.S., 12c Canada. 


St. Elizabeths Hospital, Washington, D. C., , 


Clinical Pastoral Training. Postage 12c 
U.S., 24c Canada. 
St. Louis (Mo.) S. H. Psychiatric Aide 
Course. Postage 12c U.S., 24c Canada. 
Topeka (Kans.) S. H. Industrial Therapy 
Manual, Residents’ Manual, Ward Proce- 
dure Manual, Ward Manual. Postage for 
all four, 20c U.S., 48c Canada. 41 
Centralized Adjunctive Therapy Activities 
for Patients. Postage 8c U.S., 12c Canada. 
VA (Hines, Ill.) Procedure Book for 
Neurologic Section, postage 12c U. S., 24c 
nada. 

VA Central Office, Food Service in Psychi- 

-_ Hospitals. Postage 8c U.S., 12c Can- 


Excerpts from the 1948 Criteria for 1,000 
bed NP Hospital. Postage 12c U.S., 24c 
Canada. 

Vermont State Hospital punch card coding 
system, postage 3c, U. S. and Canada. 
—< State Be ig Outline in 
sychiatry and Neurology, postage 12c 

U. S., 24c Canada. 


MAINTENANCE. 


HOSPITAL ENGINEERS’ 
STUDY COURSE 8-8 
Chief engineers in the Illinois hospital 
system attend a study course each fall at 
the University of Illinois. After returning 
to their institutions, they hold classes for 
power plant engineers and maintenance 
men. 
The Employees’ Recreation Organization 
at Dixon State Hospital, Ill, is active in 
providing worthwhile leisure time activities 
for hospital personnel. Dances and card 
parties are held frequently. A ten-team 


bowling league was inaugurated in October. 
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al 1952 A.P.A. MENTAL HOSPITAL SERVICE ACHIEVEMENT AWARD 1952 


ALL TYPES OF MENTAL HOSPITALS, SCHOOLS AND RELATED 


ref- 
a INSTITUTIONS IN THE UNITED STATES, ITS TERRITORIES 
= AND IN CANADA ARE INVITED TO APPLY FOR THE 1952 
t of MENTAL HOSPITAL SERVICE ACHIEVEMENT AWARD. 
~ The deadline for submitting applications is March 15, 1952. 
8c 
nal, The Achievement Award is given annually to one or more hospitals which, within 
the preceding three years, have developed outstanding techniques, methods or 
—_ projects in any department which have resulted in marked improvement in patient 
ords care and treatment. The judges (selected M.H.S. Consultants) consider the 
—_ level of improvement over previous conditions, and take into account the handi- 
caps and adverse circumstances under which the achievement takes place. For 
dical samples of the kind of application invited, see MENTAL HOSPITALS (The Bulletin) 
— for June and September, 1951, and also the M.H.S. Pamphlet "On the Positive 
ynnel Side." 
stage 
1. Y. The award carries with it an Honorarium and a hand-lettered certificate. 
— Honorable mentions are awarded the certificate only. The Award winners are 
, announced at the Annual Meeting of the American Psychiatric Association. The 
ional Award and certificates are presented at the annual A.P.A. Mental Hospital In- 
stage 
stitute. 
e 12c 
Aide ONLY ONE APPLICATION may be submitted by a single institution. 
ja. However, it is suggested that each institution conduct its own 
“4 achievement award contest among its different departments, the 
e for superintendent selecting the best one as the application for 
<i the A.P.A.-M.H.S. Award. Please specify in your covering let- 
ter ter if you have done this, so that our editorial department may 
: for follow up for information for the publication. 
>sycbi- SIX COPTES OF THE APPLICATION ARE REQUIRED, one each for the 
¢ Can- ‘ judges, and one for office records. Copies may be dittoed or 
1,000 mimeographed. 
24¢ 
coding THE APPLICATION ITSELF should consist of a concise description 
da. of the achievement, typewritten, double-spaced, on letter-sized 
mg paper. It is important to indicate how previously bad conditions 
were overcome, and the effect of the achievement on the better- 
ment of patient care and treatment. 
A COVERING LETTER, SENT WITH THE APPLICATION, SHOULD INCLUDE THE 
FOLLOWING INFORMATION: 
» 1. Name and address of Hospital, School or other Institution. 
be 2. Section of Hospital in which the achievement occurred. 
es 3. The period of time involved. 
nization 4, Signature of Superintendent or Acting Top Official. 
tive in 
a 5. Whether you ran an intramural award contest as suggested. 


FORWARD APPLICATIONS TO DIRECTOR, A.P.A. MENTAL HOSPITAL SERVICE, 
1785 Massachusetts Avenue, N.W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 


| by | 
| be 

vail- 

en-team 

Yctober. 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT +» NEWS + NOTES OF GENERAL INTEREST 


EDITORIAL 
Schools and the A.P.A. Mental Hospital Service 


Why should your school for mental de- 
fectives become a subscriber to the A.P.A. 
Mental Hospital Service? The answer must 
lie in part in another question. How good 
a school are you attempting to make your 
school? 

The history of the institutional care of 
mental defectives is a history replete with 
devotion to the patient. Yet, despite that 
proud record, there is also, to this day, a 
tragic story of how often institutions failed 
to provide the more basic needs essential to 
patient health, nutrition and happiness. 


Undoubtedly our humane and profession- 
al motivations lead us all to do our best 
and to provide for our patients in accord- 
ance with the Golden Rule; yet there is, un- 
fortunately, a wide variation in the standard 
and quality of care given by North Ameri- 
can schools for mental defectives. Some are 
quite excellent, giving a high level of treat- 
ment and training. Some few, regrettably, 
do not give care comparable to the knowl- 
edge and scientific resources of our times. 


MENTAL HOSPITALS, a monthly pub- 
lication, is directed to the staff members 
of mental hospitals, schools and related 
institutions who are subscribers to the 
American Psychiatric Association Men- 
tal Hospital Service, 1785 Massachusetts 
Ave., N. W., Washington 6, D. C. Fur- 
ther details about any item will be sup- 
plied on request to staff members of 
subscribing hospitals. A postcard giving 
the reference number of the item is sufh- 
cient. 

Readers are urged to contribute de- 
tails of ideas successfully developed in 
their own hospitals for inclusion. 

A.P.A. Officers: Leo H. BarteMeter, 
M.D., President; D. Ewen CAMERON, 
M.D., President-Elect; R. Fintey GAYLe, 
Jr., M.D., Secretary; Howarp W. Por- 
ter, M.D., Treasurer. 

M.H.S. Consultants: Winrrep OvERHOL- 
ser, M.D., (Chief Consultant); Ken- 
netH E. Appet, M.D.; Water E. Bar- 
ton, M.D.; J. Fremont Bateman, M.D.; 
Appison M. Duvat, M.D.; Georce E. 
Reev, M.D.; G. Witse Rosinson, Jr., 
M.D.; Mesrop A. Tarumtanz, M.D.; 
Gate H. Warxer, M.D.; Harry J. 
Worrtninc, M.D. 

M.H.S. Staff: Daniet Brain, M.D., Di- 
rector, and Editor MENTAL HOS- 
PITALS; Rosert L. Rosinson, M.A., 
Executive Associate; JoserpH L. Koacn, 
A.B., Administrative Assistant; Pat P. 
Vossurcn, Chief, Editorial Dept.; Exiz- 
apetH A. KEENAN, Editorial Assistant. 
The Staff is assisted by RatpH M. Cuam- 
pers, M.D., Chief Inspector, A.P.A., 
Central Inspection Board, and AvusTIN 
Davies, Ph.B., A.P.A. Executive Assist- 
ant, Erste C. R.N., A.P.A. 
Nursing Consultant. 

M.H.S. Regional Representatives: Se- 
lected to represent different types of 
mental hospitals, institutions, and gov- 
ernmental services in all States and Ca- 
nadian provinces. List available on re- 
quest. 


Several states have failed to establish, even 
only nominally, schools for mental defec- 
tives. 

We in the schools for mental defectives 
have done our best for the most part to 
ovide the best level of care within the 
mitations of our personnel and facilities. 
Often this bas been accomplished only be- 
cause of unusual pers sacrifice. We, in 
these schools, quite generally have the re- 
spect, interest and support of our 
hospital colleagues and of the American 
Psychiatric Association. 

We are faced with the fact that despite 
our efforts we are fortunate indeed if we 
are not handicapped by overcrowding, wait- 
ing lists, professional staff shortages, and 
interruptions of the programs we would 
like to see consummated in our institutions. 

The problems facing the schools for 
mental defectives today are not ique to 
those schools alone; hep are shared in a 
great degree by many mental hospitals in 
this country. The problems are not unique 
to these times alone, but are rather the 
cumulative result of our inability to over- 
come problems which have existed for years. 

To overcome these handicaps, we must 
make every effort to conserve our resources, 
make our every effort of maximum effec- 
tiveness and avail ourselves of every ai 
which makes our work more meaningful. 
We must utilize every means whereby we 
can learn from the experience of others. 

Eventually — and probably soon — there 

must be established a means of inspection 
and rating for the schools for the mentally 
deficient similar to the existing inspection 
and rating system for mental hospitals. The 
underlying principles and difficulties are 
the same in the inspection of both types of 
institutions; the forseeable benefits are the 
same. 
If we would do these things we must 
have unity with other mental institutions. 
We must have an organization which can 
provide an interchange of information 
about the activities of others within our 
general field. e must have a source of 
consultation when we are planning new 
facilities, so that the resources of the best 
thinking in the field of mental institution 
administration are made available to us. 

In addition we must have a medium 
whereby the positive side of our activities 
can be properly presented and disseminated. 
It is upon this positive side that the public 
interest necessary for the proper financial, 
— and social support must be 
ased. 

The A.P.A. Mental Hospital Service holds 
hope of fulfilling these needs and is the 
only agency now existing which can. At 
the time of this writing, twenty-eight schools 
for the mentally deficient have felt that the 
potential benefits justify the subscription 
cost of fifty dollars ($50.00) a year. The 
M.H.S. publication, MENT AL HOSPITALS, 
the Loan Library Service, and the Film 
Service should enable you to make your 
institution just a little better. 


GALE H. WALKER, M.D. 
MHS Consultant, 
Superintendent, 

Polk (Pa.) State School. 


Increased Circulation of 
Mental Hospitals 
In response to the many requests from 


superintendents for extra copies of MEN- 
TAL HOSPITALS for distribution me 


their staff, it has been decided by the MH 


director that large hospitals should in fu- 
ture receive ten copies in two batches of 
five each month. 

The mailing to small hospitals, schools 
and private institutions has not yet been in- 
creased, but we shall be pl to double 
the mailing to any who request this. 


Reporting Forms 

Regional Representatives at the Institute 
suggested that we should in future inter- 
leave a copy of our reporting form with 
each issue, so that all who read the publica- 
tion may, subject to the approval of their 
superintendent, send us items of interest 
from their own department. A new method 
of getting books to patients, a new dietary 
drink, an unusual recreation activity—these 
and items like them are published under 
= appropriate heading for the benefit of 

ers. 


MHS is trying to build up a reference 
library covering every phase of mental 
hospital work. There is real need for such 
a library, as the many requests received each 
month show. The most reliable sources we 
know are the mental institutions that belong 
to our service. A few minutes of your time 
to fill out these forms or questionnaires will 

far towards making our files a compre- 
Coadive source of vital information. ese 
files are here for your use—please feel free 
to call upon MHS for whatever informa- 
tion you seek. 


Achievement Award Contest Opens 


Applications for the 1952 A.P.A. Mental 
Hospital Achievement Awards may be sent 
in between now and the 15th of March. 

With this issue is enclosed a copy of the 
rules of the contest. 

It was decided by the Consultants that 
hospitals, schools and other mental institu- 
tions should restrict their applications to 
one only. 

Regional Representatives however made 
the suggestion that department heads of 
each institution be invited to submit their 
own applications to their Superintendent, 
who would select the best of them to be 
entered for the Award. This, it is be- 
lieved, would stimulate interest in each in- 
stitution. 

The Award consists of an honorarium 
and a certificate. Honorable mentions are 
awarded the certificate only. Winners are 
announced at the Annual Meeting of the 
A.P.A. and the Award presented at the 
Annual A.P.A. Mental Hospital Institute. 


The orientation of mental hospitals bas 
changed during the past two years. The 
slogan is no longer isolation from the com- 
munity—but integration with it. 

Dr. Mesrop A. Tarumianz, 
Supt. Delaware State Hospital, 
Farnhurst. 

M.H.S. Consultant. 


Le 


EDUCATION BY PRESCRIPTION 


By Charles R. Clarke, Director, 
Dept. of Educational Therapy, 
The Institute of Living, 
Hartford, Conn. 


Education for patients of a mental hos- 
pital has been a subject of much considera- 
tion, pro and con, for a number of years. 
The doctor is specifically responsible for de- 
ciding what kind of educational program is 
advisable for the patients who are under 
his care. 

Every newly admitted patient should have 
a series of psychological tests to determine 
for which vocational field he is best suited 
in regard to aptitude, fitness, speed of learn- 
ing and general ability. These tests should 
be given in addition to routine entrance ex- 
aminations to help the doctor in reaching 
his conclusions. 


Ordinarily, the doctor would ascertain the 
short-comings of the individual regarding 
vocational adjustments, avocational inter- 
ests, social and recreational pursuits and 

eneral physical well-being. Upon these 
four points the doctor should lay the ground 
work for the patient’s program and should 
issue definite orders scheduling the type of 
activity the patient should study. 


Needless to say, it would be most unwise 
for a doctor to prescribe a vocational course 
for a man with a well-established profession 
unless further knowledge in the field would 
be of therapeutic benefit to the patient, i.e., 
a bank clerk studying economics and ac- 
counting in order to enable him to make 
faster progress when he returns to his job. 


One of the most feasible plans is to have 
the patient study, through the medium of 
University Extension Courses, the subjects 
prescribed by the doctor. Various univer- 
sities who offer this plan have a wide range 
of courses and through their system of as- 
signment correction provide the student 
with means of judging his progress. The 
tuition costs are reasonable and aside from 
the textbooks there is no other outstanding 
cost. One of the best things about Univer- 
sity Extension courses is that a person may 
continue the course after he leaves the hos- 
pital merely by forwarding his change of 
address and thereby complete the course 
even though his hospital stay has*been of 
short duration. 


The National Extension Association has 
compiled the bulletin “Guide to Corre- 
spondence Study” which lists every subject 
available through University Extension and 
the schools that offer the subject. Inciden- 
tally, the booklet is obtainable from the 
Office of the Secretary, National University 
Extension Association, Bloomington, Indi- 
ana, and the cost is 25c. 


Another use of correspondence study is 
to enable hospitalized youngsters of high 
school age to continue those subjects that 
they would have been studying in their 
home town schools. To do this, of course, 
it is necessary to obtain a transcript of rec- 
ords and the curriculum of the high school. 


Then through the medium of the one good 
thing that came out of World War II— 
the “Equivalency Exam”—they will be able 
to get school credit for the work completed. 
This is a most valuable factor in helping to 
bridge the return of the patient to his high 
school classes. 

University Extension Courses are special- 
ized courses and shou!d be used to augment 
the daily activity program in order to more 
nearly meet the specifications prescribed by 
the staff doctors. 


SPECIAL PLAYSUIT-DRESS 

FOR WOMEN PATIENTS 21-1 
AN ATTRACTIVE GARMENT specially designed 
for untidy ard destructive women patients 
is A use at Stockton (Calif.) State Hos- 
pital. 

As shown in the picture (posed by a hos- 
pital employee), the two-piece garment 
consists of a playsuit and a separate skirt. 
The suit buttons up the back, and has a 
drop seat and tie-belt. The full skirt is a 
wrap-around dirndl gathered onto a two- 
inch adjustable waistband. 

The outfits are made of Hercutex, a dur- 
able cotton fabric which comes in a range 
of solid colors and bright prints. Rick-rack 
braid trims the yokeline and sleeves. 


A hospital employee models the neat, 
bright playsuit in use at Stockton (Cali- 
fornia) State Hospital. 


The garment has been in use at the hos- 
ital since 1949. It was designed by the 

pervisor of Women’s Services to replace 
the drab, unimaginative ments formerly 
distributed to these hard-to-cloth patients. 
Its attractiveness is greatly appreciated by 
the patients, and the variety of colors and 

rints used keep it from ing a “uni- 

orm.” 

As a rule, the playsuit alone is worn on 
the wards, and the skirt added for special 
occasions, such as going to the dining room 
or receiving visitors. The playsuit is also 
practical for athletic and recreational activi- 


ties. 

The playsuit-dress has proved so satisfac- 
tory that the Minimum Standards of Care 
Committee appointed by the Director of 
Mental Hygiene in California has recom- 
mended its adoption by all California state 
hospitals. 


JOB PLACEMENT FOR EX-PATIENTS 
ACCOMPLISHED BY “SALESMANSHIP” 

17-38 
IN FIVE YEARS the Montana State Bureau 
of Vocational Rehabilitation has been suc. 
cessful in finding jobs for some 155 ex-pa- 
tients of state institutions. A large share of 
the credit goes to Mr. Glenn Lockwood, 
Supervisor of the Bureau, who has been 
in charge of the job-finding program since 
its inception in 1946. 

The work of the bureau is not just a 
matter of counselling and selecting the 
right job for the right patient. Mr. Lock- 
wood and his assistant have found it neces- 
sary to visit each prospective employer and 
“sell” him on the patient’s employability. 

“This is probably the most difficult phase 
of the program,” he says. “It requires con- 
siderable tact, honesty, and ‘plain old sales- 
manship’. We find that being honest with 
a prospective employer pays dividends and 
leads to more successful placements.” 

Patients who offer good possibilities for 
vocational adjustment are referred to the 
Bureau from the State Hospital at Warm 
Springs and the State Training School. It 
also handles referrals from the state’s five 
mental hygiene clinics and the other state 
welfare institutions. 

The final decision as to which cases are 
acceptable is left to the discretion of the 
Bureau, and these patients are paroled under 
its supervision. The supervision usually 
extends for six months. 

The Rehabilitation Counselor has access 
to the hospital files on each case he handles. 
He also meets with the superintendent, the 
social worker, the psychologist, and the 
occupational therapist to discuss the case. 

Typical of the cases handled by the Bu- 
reau is that of a 45-year old man who 
worked as a bookkeeper before being ad- 
mitted to the hospital. Nine years later he 
was discharged and he returned to his for- 
mer job. However, within two weeks he 
returned voluntarily to the hospital. 

When the Bureau opened in 1946, the 
former bookkeeper was referred to it for 
job placement. After twelve years in the 
institution he had lost all self-confidence, 
and wanted only a simple, routine job. 
Bureau was able to place him as vegetable 
man in a large private hospital. Since that 
time he has advanced to take charge of the 
stock and supply room for the entire hos- 
pital. Furthermore, he has saved several 
thousand dollars. 

The Bureau, of course, has not had such 
gratifying success with all cases. Discour- 
agement is not unusual, particularly in the 
rehabilitation of alcoholics. But the fact 
that during its five years of operation, only 
thirty patients have had to be returned to 
the institutions as compared to the 155 whe 
have successfully adjusted “on the outside,” 
indicates that its existence is justified. 

Similar programs are in operation in 
Mississippi, Colorado, and Connecticut, as 
well as in several other states. Many other 
State institutions and a few private hos- 
pitals have part-time counsellors. 

Lincoln State School and Colony, in Illi- 
nois, has just Sao a job-placement 
program for certain of its younger patients. 
The patients selected are tested by the hos- 
pital’s psychology department, then referred 
to the State Vocational Rehabilitation Cen- 
ter for interview and placement. The hos- 
pital attempts to find a home for each of 
these patients in the community where he 
is to be employed. 
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New Nursery Plan Gives Added Play Period 


Optimum observation opportunities also 


to better researc 


care. 


By Jack C. Dinger, M.S. 
Clinical Psychologist, Polk State School, Pa. 
The opening of the “new” hospital at Polk (Pa.) State School several months ago 


freed the old building for routine patient d 
was started. 


use. Renovation of this old building 


Now known as the nursery building, it will house only 16 patients less in the bed 
space than when it was in use as a hospital building. It proved feasible to replan each of 
four old wards for 40 patients into a unit for 36, six cribs being placed in the area 
originally allotted to four beds, thus leaving two fifths of the ward available for play space. 


Prior to this, our old nursery building at 
this school consisted of two wards of thirty 
beds each. These wards did not give satis- 
factory play areas. ? 

Discussion, inquiry and _ consultation 
proved that no sizeable financial outlay was 
necessary in order to provide the nursery 
age child with a new look at life. This new 
look was accomplished by decoration, bet- 
ter planned equipment and more closely 
supervised patient care, all aimed at creat- 
ing greater patient happiness and more 
rapid developmental progress. 

The color consultant at the Pittsburgh 
Plate Glass Company was brought into the 

lanning, and the actual redecoration done 
by the institution’s maintenance paint crew 
and a teacher with artistic ability. Walls and 
ceilings of the sleeping area were painted a 
restful blue, with one play area in pink. 

Another play area had a circus motif. The 
illusion of a circus tent was created by 
painting the ceiling of the area in a red 
and white canopy design. Designs for circus 
animals in two or three color schemes were 
obtained gratis from a nationally known 
dairy company. 

In the second ward, the layout was simi- 
lar, except that for the play area a doll 
house motif was used. Two more wards are 
still to be completed. 

Additional toys were acquired by dona- 
tions from parents and an invitation was 
extended to them to contribute “Baby- 
Tenda” tables or the like. This type of table 
when not in use fits nicely under the child's 
crib bed. Thus each patient in the nursery 
building, if capable of any movement, has 
opportunity to play most of the day. The 
utilization of toys is more complete than 
before, when toys were of limited value only 
—_—* spending most of the day in their 

s. 

The factors mentioned clearly indicate 
the possibilities of child interaction, long 
recognized as essential in developing social, 
motor and language ability, and in achiev- 
ing the adjustment of a child to his environ- 
ment. It is felt that the benefits of the new 
arrangement are of such value in compari- 
son with the limited expenditure for equip- 
ment and alterations that similar adaptations 
could be made by any institution caring 
for nursery age children. 

The possible applications and benefits of 
such rearrangement would be limited only 
by the ingenuity and abilities of the insti- 
tution in planning this type of alteration. 
It can give better child care in a more 
homogeneous grouping of nursery patients, 
affording staff the opportunity to observe 
the effects of optimum diet and therapeutic 
techniques. (At Polk State School the Wet- 
zel Grid* has been a prominent feature of 
the nutritional program. The results of 
this have been reflected in the total bodily 

elopment of the children.) 

Does this mean that an institution would 
be forced to construct new buildings or to 
depopulate existing ones? No, it implies 
that more than efficient use can be made of 

he present facilities and talent. On the 
circus ward described above only four beds 


were removed to permit the use of a huge 
play space, and the resulting population of 
36 now enjoys a considerably improvement 
environment and a greatly increased oppor- 
tunity to play. 

If the procedure outlined above will pro- 
duce the results which we have reason to 
expect, the system will be extremely valu- 
able both to this school and to others de- 
siring to “y= it. We would be pleased to 
give further details to anybody interested in 
similar planning. 


* A direct reading control chart on the 
quality of growth and development in indi- 
viduat infants. (J. A. M.A.) 


PERSONNEL 


MIDDLE MANAGEMENT 
REPORTS ACCOMPLISHMENTS 9-32 


GREATER PERSONNEL-MANAGEMENT UNITY 
at Manteno (Ill.) State Hospital is the 
greatest gain from the formation last year 
of the Middle Management Division at this 
hospital, which includes among its members 
all departmental sub-heads (May 1951, 
Bulletin. 9-22). 

Through free, open discussion, commit- 
tee action and exchange of ideas the new 
organization has in one year run up an 
impressive record of accomplishments. 

As well as the flower-fund, the em- 
ployees’ recreation committee and the cor- 
rection of traffic hazards previously report- 
ed, MMD has helped a a suitable 
method of recognizing an employee’s —_ 
of service; appropriate certificates and other 
awards are now given to those eligible. Be:- 
ter facilities for patients’ visitors in the way 
of picnic tables and new picnic areas have 
been installed at the group’s suggestion and 
improved care of the hospital grounds has 
been encouraged. 

A lengthy investigation of the contro- 
versial issue about the establishment of a 
federal post office sub-station in the hos- 
pital resulted in a unanimous decision in 
favor of the present system, with the addi- 
tion of a money-order window. 

Members of the group have shown con- 
siderable interest in the training opportuni- 
ties offered by the University of Illinois Ex- 
tension Division, and plans are under way 
for voluntary subscription to classes in the 
techniques of effective supervision, which 
are to be conducted at the hospital by the 
University faculty. 

Other projects now being considered by 
committees include improved commissary 
facilities for patients and employees; con- 
tinued increase of parking space; names for 
the hospital streets and the erection of ap- 
propriate signs; name plates for employees’ 
dormitories; the formation of an employees’ 
credit union and a group hospitalization 


TRAINING 


NURSING AFFILIATION BEGUN 
AT CROWNSVILLE S. H. 10-34 


Dr. CLIFTON T. PFRKINS, Commissioner of 
Mental Hygiene in Maryland, has an- 
nounced that psychiatric education for col- 
ored student nurses is being offered at 
Crownsville (Md.) State Hospital. Crowns- 
ville, with its all-Negro patient population, 
is one of the few institutions in ee south 
to offer this type of training to colored 
students. 

Thirteen students from hospitals in North 
Carolina and one from the Island of Ja- 
maica, B.W.1., have already registered for 
the three-month course. 


In addition to instruction by the nursing 
staff, the students will receive lectures from 
the psychiatrists, psychologists, and the 
heads of the occupational therapy, social 
service, and recreation departments. They 
will be given an opportunity to observe the 
functioning of these latter departments and 
to integrate their work with them. The 
student nurses will be assigned to admis- 
sion, convalescent and infirmary wards. 

Housing facilities were provided by Dr. 
Jacob Morgenstern, Superintendent of 
Crownsville, who set aside an entire floor 
of the Nurses Home for the use of the 
affiliate nurses. A lounge and library has 
been furnished, and each nurse has her own 
bedroom, sharing a bath with another. 


“I am gratified both for the hospital and 
for the patients that Crownsville should be 
recognized as a training center for colored 
nurses,” Dr. Morgenstern said. “The pres- 
ence of the colored student nurses on the 
wards will give our patients a feeling of 
comfort, while it builds up their confidence 
in our treatment team. As our patients 
realize that our staff has been accepted as 
having the quality and experience neces- 
sary to establishing a training center here, 
they and their families will share our mu- 
tual pride.” 


and health insurance plan for off-grounds 
workers who do not receive medical care 
as a condition of their employment. 

Every meeting of the group has been dis- 
tinguished by heightened interest and on 
ticipation in the administration of the hos- 
pital through productive discussion, with 
frank and constructive analysis of hospital 
— and practices. The administrative 

eads of the hospital cooperate wholeheart- 
edly. Nearly every meeting has included a 
talk upon the function of one of the hos- 
pital’s many services and sections, and a dis- 
cussion of ways and means of improving 
cooperation and coordination among them, 
resulting in better care of the patients. 


STATE HOSPITAL MEDICS 
EXPEDITE RECRUITMENT 9-25 


Medical personnel from the three New 
Jersey state hospitals at Trenton, Greystone 
Park, and Marlboro and the State Village 
for Epileptics at Skillman were utilized in 
the Welfare Department’s most recent per- 
sonnel recruiting drive. On-the-spot physical 
examinations at the state employment of- 
fices were instrumental in the hiring of 164 
people during a five-day period. A total of 
nearly 600 people were interviewed. Most 
of those employed for mental hospital work 
were assigned as cottage supervisors, food 
service workers, and institutional attendants. 
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Art Program Benefits Many Types of Patient 


By CLYDE DUNCAN, Recreation Dept. 
Kankakee (Ill.) State Hospital 


The art project at Kankakee State Hos- 
pital was started in the recreation wy oe 
ment about one year ago. About one hu 
dred and fi patients attend the classes 
each week and many interesting, expressive, 
and even beautiful works have been pro- 
duced in pictures, ceramics, and clay por- 
traits. This project is proving unusually 
successful in getting the patient to express 
himself freely, so as to release emotional 
tension, and change possible attitudes of 
hostility, fear or frustration to healthy atti- 
tudes of hope, freedom and faith in himself. 

We attribute the success of our work 
chiefly to the method used in conducting the 
classes. The essence of this method lies in 
the ability to convey an informal, friendly, 
artistic atmosphere to the workroom, and to 
give the patients a sense of freedom and as- 
surance. We try to keep the atmosphere of 
the department informal by acting as hosts 
rather than as instructors. Instruction, how- 
ever, is freely given if we feel that it is 
needed, or if the patient requests it. How- 
ever, the main objective is for the patient 
to work out his own creative ideas at will 
and without interference. The patient is 
made to feel that the art room is his. He is 
free to sit and look at pictures, without 
active participation, to walk out of the 
room, or to work in any available medium 
as he chooses. Except with talented patients, 
who are encouraged to do their best, no 
emphasis is placed on the production of fine 
works, but rather every effort is made to 
stress the aspect of the work which will 
benefit the patient most. With some pa- 
tients the exercise of concentration, coordi- 
nation, making choices or solving problems 
is most important; with others the enjoy- 
ment of the work and self-expression are 
the chief goals. 


Unusual Techniques Arouse Interest 

The patient is never told what to draw or 
model, but if he shows lack of interest or 
says he is incapable, we make a continual 
effort, without pressure, to convince him of 
our sympathetic interest in his problem, and 
to encourage him to express himself in cre- 
ative work. There is often a good response 
to the suggestion made to patients who ask 
for help, that a design or abstraction be 
drawn. Demonstration is also effective. 
The therapist may draw, paint or model in 
a conventional manner; if this fails, he may 
resort to unusual techniques such as em- 

loying a piece of cardboard instead of the 
Reaees ‘with finger paint, or using wet chalk 
on wet manila paper. Dropping tempera 
on wet paper, folding a wet finger paiut- 
ing, or drawing a string across tempera, 
often prove effective. If these means fail, 
we talk with the patient, trying to find out 
his likes, dislikes and personal experience; 
or we may talk about colors and what can 
be done with them. Sometimes the patient's 
interest is aroused by books on painting, 
sculpture and sketching. 

Defiant patients are left to their own de- 
vices. We seat them near patients who are 
enthusiastic about their work and trust to 
the environment, the friendly atmosphere, 
the works displayed and the patients at 
work to change the hostile patient's atti- 
tude. As the patient leaves, he is thanked 
for attending the session. This technique 
is usually effective. 

The patients are brought into the art 
room by recreation aides, in groups of from 
twelve to twenty-three. As they enter the 


workroom the patients see numerous draw- 
ings and paintings on the walls, and at one 
end of the room displayed on shelves, ce- 
ramic sculpture and pottery and original 
clay portraits. Wires are stretched on three 
oan and each patient’s finished drawings 
are hung by paper clips. As soon as a pic- 
ture is completed it is hung on the end 
wall; at the end of the day, these ge 
are dated and hung on the side walls, and 
on the walls of a small adjoining room, thus 
forming a permanent exhibit. Each patient 
has his space on the wall, and his latest 
work is hung over his previous drawings. 
Quite a number of pictures may be hung 
together in this way, making it convenient 
to investigate a patient’s progress. 


Attendance Is Voluntary 


All the work done by patients is saved. 
When the number of drawings becomes ex- 
cessive the works are filed away. Unfinished 
work is also saved and offered to the pa- 
tient at the next session if he wishes to finish 
it. An exception to this procedure is made 
in the case of patients receiving electric 
shock treatment. They often forget they 
were even working on a picture, so their 
unfinished work is given to them only when 
they ask for it, to avoid the possibility of 
embarrassing or confusing them. 

Attendance at the art classes is voluntary, 
but we try to interest those whom we be- 
lieve might be helped or who have shown 
evidence of artistic ability. Each group 


meets twice a week and the sessions are one . 


hour long. Twelve wards are served and 
patients vary from the newly admitted to 
the regressed, shock treatment cases, com- 
bative and able patients. Those having 
grounds passes are permitted to attend at 
any time they choose. The majority of these 
patients were formerly artists or —- i- 
pants in the art room of the hospital. 

The patient chooses his place according 
to the medium he prefers. Colored chalk, 
crayola, tempera, water colors and clay are 
set out on the different tables before the 
class arrives. Oil paint, charcoal and pencil 
are also available and are given out when 
requested. An attempt is made io provide 
= materials should a patient request 

em. 


LEGISLATION 


KANSAS MAKES STUDY 
OF STATE HOSPITALS 2-14 


THE KANSAS LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL made 
up of selected members of the legislature, is 
making an intensive study of state hospitals 
in Kansas in an effort to develop a com- 
prehensive temporary program for build- 
ings and facilities. 

The council is giving special attention to 
the problem of aged patients and to the 
study of a new commitment law for Kan- 
sas based on the model act formulated by 
the U. S. Public Health Service. 


Kansas citizens will vote on a constitu- 
tional amendment in November 1952 which, 
if passed, will permit the state legislature 
to levy a small tax annually solely for state 
mental construction. 


BIRTHDAYS AND TREATS 
AT STATE SCHOOL (19-41) 


IN A BROCHURE issued to parents, friends, 
visitors and others who are interested, Rai- 
nier State School of Buckley (Wash.) points 
out that birthdays loom large in any child’s 
calendar of great events. 

The school advises parents where possible 
to pay $3 into the child’s pocket money ac- 
count, so that he may have a decorated cake 
with candles, ice cream and pop for a party 
in the coffee shop. The child invites his spe- 
cial friends to these celebrations. Songs are 
sung and packages opened. 

This, says the School, is usually more sat- 
isfactory than relying upon the cake that 
mother makes, which may well get damaged 
in transit or delayed beyond the great day. 

A child with money to his account for 
other than special occasions may go to the 
coffee shop with others from his hall for 
“treats” in the way of soft drinks, cake or 
whatever is available. He may also buy 
writing paper and envelopes, toilet articles 
and so on. Childrens’ accounts are audited 
periodically by a representative of the State 
Auditor’s office. 


RHYTHM BANDS 19-38 


Rhythm bands are being used successfully 
by a number of VA hospitals, particularly 
with retarded and senile patients, habit- 
training groups, and acute psychotic pa- 
tients who are depressed, withdrawn, or 
apathetic. 

“Pre-band” instruments—drums, tam- 
bourines, triangles, cymbals, castanets, wood 
blocks, etc.—are generally used. Patients 
keep time to recordings or live music. In 
some instances melody instruments are 
added. 

For variation different groups of instru- 
ments may play during different sections of 
the music or one group may play the strong 
beats and another group he weak ones. 
Some hospitals have also introduced body 
movements, such as foot beating, hand clap- 
ping, and swaying. 

Generally the rhythm bands are conduct- 
ed on the wards for a half hour at a time 
with 20 to 30 patients taking part. Three 
or four sessions a week are held. 

Among the benefits listed by the hospitals 
are cooperation, socialization, emotional re- 
lease, coordination, broadening of the 
tients’ interest, relaxation, personal 
tion, and accomplishment. 


ELKS SPONSOR 
PATIENTS’ CARNIVAL 19-42 


THE SECOND ANNUAL CARNIVAL for pa- 
tients at the Norwich (Conn.) State Hos- 
pital, again sponsored by the Norwich 
of Elks, was held recently. Over 20 
were built or the hospital grounds for the 
occasion. 

Refreshments, cigarettes and prizes were 
donated by business and civic organizations. 

Each patient received a set of free tickets 
which he used to “buy” food and refresh- 
ments or play games such as spin-the-wheel, 
water-pitch and milkbottle-toss. These tick- 
ets were also used for entertainments such 
as sideshows and vaudeville acts. 

The Psychiatric Aides sponsored a bingo 
booth seating 75 patients and boasted that 
not a seat was vacant for the entire day. 


Plans are already under way for another 
carnival for next year. 
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ADMINISTRATION 


IMPROVISATION EXPANDS 
ENID SCHOOL’S PROGRAM 1-25 

Saving the tax-payer money and at the 
same time expanding the program for pa- 
tients was the twofold accomplishment of 
Enid (Okla.) State School during the last 
fiscal year. 

A total farm crop valued at over seven- 
teen thousand dollars supplied fresh pro- 
duce to the school kitchens; gardens were 
tended largely by patients who benefited 
from the outdoor, physical exercise. The 
poultry pm supplied 300 broilers 
a week, and the new poultry plant was built 
from salvaged lumber, with public funds 
going only for the block foundations. The 
bakery produced two loaves a week per 
person, at an average cost of 6 cents a loaf. 

Even the gift of me 
press “with in suc shape that we 
practically it off the 
not only useful but profitable. Today the 
tidy printing plant turns out not only the 
school paper, but many administrative forms 
as well, and the latest annual report shows 
over three thousand dollars worth of school 
printing done at a saving of over eight 
hundred dollars. 

Thanks to the print shop, close supervi- 
sion of all school expenditures has beea 
established and a perpetual inventory is 
maintained on all property; all gasoline 
use is recorded and a new form will keep 
a running account of all servicing to each 
vehicle. The paper used is surplus mimeo- 
graphed forms from another state agency. 
A carpentry shop does all maintenance and 
construction; a paint shop renovates furni- 
ture and the barber gives nearly ten thou- 
sand haircuts a year. : 

Among recreational activities, the Enid 
State School Concert Band is one of the 
greatest sources of pleasure to the pupils. 
The band has played at the state capitol, 
for various ball games and civic events, 
and during a recent civic celebration, took 
part in a e in a specially designed 
float. Each year it plays at a Christmas pro- 
gram for the Kiwanis club and gives a sum- 
mer out-of-door concert in a city park. 


PUBLIC RELATIONS 


LOCAL WEEKLY PRINTS 
SPECIAL HOSPITAL EDITION 4-45 


BELIEVED TO BE UNIQUE among mental 
hospital publications is the Manteno News, 
State Hospital Edition, which serves ap- 
proximately 10,000 patients 4nd employees 
of the Manteno State Hospital in Illinois. 
As a joint effort of the hospital staff and 
L. G. Mansfield, Editor and Publisher of the 
News, the State Hospital Edition of this 

lar weekly small-town newspaper pro- 
ides a valuable link between the institution 
and the community. 

Several years ago Mr. Mansfield con- 
ceived the idea of using the News to provide 
a steady flow of communication between 
the hospital and the town. This, he felt, 
would improve mutual relations. His plan 
was to publish each week a special edition 
of his newspaper which would feature, in 
addition to the regular cppy, articles con- 
cerning the activities of hospital patients 
and employees. 

He approached the hospital's superin- 
tendent with his plan. Since the hospital 

no fund to finance such a venture, Mr. 


Mansfield offered to publish the special 


edition as a public service, charging the 
hospital only for the actual number of 
copies delivered to the hospital. 

In August, 1946, the first issue of the 
Hospital Edition rolled off the presses. 
Since that time, 700 + “¥ have been cir- 
culated each week in the hospital, where 
they are sold to employees and visitors and 
distributed free to patients on the w 
It is also mailed to individuals and institu- 
tions in 12 different states and 23 cities. 

A full-time hospital reporter is employed 
to collect and write up the news. A typical 
issue includes articles about patient activi- 
ties, personnel news, bowling league results, 
and developments in administration and 
construction projects. The first page of the 
oe Edition is dedicated solely to hos- 
pi news, and other hospital news items 
are interspersed throughout the rest of the 
paper. Most of the inside contents remain 
unchanged for the printing of the regular 
edition. 

Through the medium of his publication, 
Mr. Mansfield has helped to make the func- 
tion of the state hospital, formerly shunned 
by the ple of Manteno, an accepted and 
inte part of community life. 


FLORIDA STATE 
OPENS SENILE WARD (12-26) 


BOTH TO RELIEVE the general infirmary of 
an overload of elderly, ailing patients and 
to provide more satisfactory care for the 
senile and infirm, Florida State Hospital, 
fo (Fla.) has opened a new geriatric 
w 


A large number of new commitments, 
ranging in age from 70 to 94, were the im- 
mediate cause of this innovation. Many of 
them were found to have marked physical 
impairment, such as cardio-vascular renal 
disease, asthma, hypertension, prostatic hy- 
pertrophy and so forth. Attendants trained 
in — give diets 
and supplemen ings, and pay spe- 
cial attention to Auid intake, bowel needs 
and special medication. Many of these 
elderly patients require semi-invalid care, 
and not necessarily complete hospitalization 
in the general medical or surgical infirma- 


ries. 


ALL PURPOSE BUILDING 
INCREASES PROGRAM (12-27) 


A NEW ALL-PURPOSE BUILDING at Orient 
(Ohio) State School was the start of a 
greatly expanded educational program at 
the school. 

Among new activities is the Social Adjust- 
ment class for girls who are the most likely 
ge for placement in work-wage homes. 

is class attempts to develop personal 
habits and attitudes to enable girls to make 
the necessary social adjustment for living 
in a home and a community as a produc- 
tive person. Ten girls are taking part at 

resent, and the new class-rooms and house- 
eeping suite lend themselves admirably to 
the activities of this group. 

Group discussions are held in the class- 
rooms which are fitted with moveable, ad- 
justable desk-and-swivel-chair attached units 
which can be Jy into intimate discus- 
sion circles. e Housekeeping Suite, con- 
sisting of an entrance hall, living room, bed- 
room, kitchen, dinette and bath, equipped 
with modern furniture and fittings provide 
actual experience in a “home” atmosphere. 
Activities which the Social Adjustment Class 
shares with other girls are cooking, care of 
a home, bed-making, household manage- 
ment and so on. 


OHIO OPENS NEW RECEIVING 
TOURS FOR STUDENTS 4-44 


A 140-bed receiving hospital for mental om 
tients was dedicated recently as part of Ohi 
State University’s new Medical Center. The 
unit, to be operated jointly with the uni- 
versity’s medical school and the Ohio State 
Department of Welfare, is primarily for the 
diagnosis and specific treatment of patients 
admitted on a voluntary, emergency, or re- 
ferral basis. 

An agreement between the university and 
the Welfare Department provides for de- 
tailed operation of the hospital. The uni- 
versity will furnish all professional services, 
as well as heat, food and laundry. The cost 
of all such services will be paid by the Wel- 
fare Department, which rovides the 
clerical and stenographic staff as well as 
food service, custodial, and maintenance 
workers. The university will provide a pro- 
fessional staff which will meet A.P.A. stand- 
ards. Admission and discharge of ients 
is to be controlled by the Welfare - 
ment. 

The building contains an administrative 
floor and three ward floors above the base- 
ment. It connects by tunnel to the Univer- 
sity and Tuberculosis Hospitals, both new. 


HIGH PROTEIN DRINK REDUCES 
INCIDENCE OF BEDSORES 6-12 


THE DIETICIAN at Clarinda Mental Health 
Institute has developed a high protein, nu- 
gratifying success, especially in the geriatric 
wards. After two years, it has been found 
that bed-patients and semi-invalids do not 
have as many pressure sores—an unusually 
encouraging record with chronic patients. 

New patients who develop bedsores re- 
cover within a short time. Since medica- 
tions and nursing care have not changed 
the superintendent thinks that the extra 
nutrition is responsible. It is also believed 
that bone conditions have improved due to 
the high calcium content of the drink, since 
the number of hip fractures suffered by old 
residents has been reduced. 

Each serving of the drink consists of one 
egg, two teaspoons of sugar, /% cup whole 
fresh milk, and two tablespoons of non- 
fat dry skim milk powder, plus vanilla and 
salt to taste. The eggs, sugar and skim milk 
powder are mixed in a large electric mixer, 
and the fresh milk added gradually. It is 
bottled and refrigerated until served. On 
some wards it is used een meals as a 
supplemental feeding. Bedfast patients 
often receive it at mealtime as well. 


ANNUAL REPORTS NEEDED 


The editorial department of MENTAL 
HOSPITALS finds much good material in 
the few annual reports which come into 
the office. All too often, however, informa- 
tion comes to our attention only through 
newspaper clippings sent by hospitals from 
their local press, or which reach us through 
our clipping services. These reports are 
helpful, but are, after all, a secondary 
source, and have sometimes led us into error. 

Please continue to send us news clippings 
whose accuracy you have approved—but 
may we also be put on your mailing list 
for a — of your Annual Report or for 
other official, information publications? If 
there is anything to 


y, please invoice 
MENTAL HOSPITALS. 
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(Commentary's chief purpose is to call the attention of MHS subscribers to articles, 
reports, pamphlets, books, or other documents that have been published elsewhere and are 
of particular interest to mental hospitals. When MHS bas copies or reprints on hand for 
distribution or loan, this fact is noted in the column. For copies of other material, please 


write directly to the publisher.). 


Sister M. Adele, O.S.F., assistant adminis- 
trator at the St. Francis Hospital, ey 
Pa. has a piece upon the “Care of th 
Mentally Ill in the General Hospital,” in 
the September 1951 Hospitals. The psy- 
chiatric department of St. Francis, she de- 
clares, came into existence officially in 1884, 
when the hospital applied for a state li- 
cense, following the unexpected mental 
breakdown of one of the Sisters who had 
been a valiant nurse during the smallpox 
epidemic of 1866-72. 

Today the department is closely integrat- 
ed with the rest of the hospital, and Sister 
Adele says that the hospital has brought to- 
gether every facility needed to restore its 
patients, whether the case is psychiatric, 
medical or surgical, or a combination of 
each. 

An endeavor to coordinate occupational 
therapy with the nursing and medical serv- 
ices at the Henry Phipps Psychiatric Clinic 
at Johns Hopkins Hospital, Baltimore, Md., 
is described by J. Martin Myers, M.D., in 
the August number of Occupational Ther- 
apy and Rebabilitation. Dr. Myers remarks 
that before this program was initiated the 
occupational therapy staff were inclined to 
feel like mere hangers-on in the treatment 
program, with the sole function of keeping 
patients busy between medical conferences. 


The introduction of pational Ther- 
apy prescription blanks to be filled out by 
the physician, and of Occupational Therapy 
Progress Charts, both illustrated in the text 
of the article, improved group morale and 
cooperation between the three members of 
the treatment team. 

Not only have occupational therapists 
felt more secure as an integral of the 
program, and have thus been able to direct 
their efforts more profitably, but patients 
have shown increased interest and partici- 
pation in the activity program. 

In the September issue of Psychiatric 
Aide, Dr. George S. Stevenson deplores the 
indiscriminate use of the word ‘therapy’. 
His article, entitled “Therapy . . . Therapist 
. . . Therapeutic,” states that a procedure 
which has a therapeutic effect is not neces- 
sarily a therapy. 

The clever sketch illustrating the text 
shows a shovel, baseball and bat, and mu- 
sical instrument being poured from a bottle 
labeled “R” . . . typifying the activities 
which Dr. Stevenson questions as being 
bona-fide therapies. Dr. Stevenson feels that 
applying the term ‘therapy’, with its scien- 
tific connotations, to non-medical proced- 
ures tends to make the treatment field seem 
much more extensive than it actually is, and 
thus + ees the incentive for scientific re- 
search. 


In a piece entitled “Don’t Shout Fire” in 
September’s “The Modern Hospital” Wal- 
ter Downey, of the Bureau of Fire Preven- 
tion of the Omaha (Neb.) Fire Department, 
has some useful plans for such a disaster. 
The plans were designed for general hos- 
pitals, but Mr. Downey lists a specific set 
of rules for the psychiatric department. 

The July issue of the Bulletin of the Men- 
ninger Clinic has an article by Irving Shef- 
fel, the Executive Assistant of the Education 
Department of the clinic, upon the psychi- 
atrist whose primary duties are administra- 
tive. Mr. Sheffel’s headings indicate the 
scope of the piece: “Administration is con- 
cerned with people, not paper;” “Duties and 
responsibilities should be clearly defined;” 
“Conservation of organization energy is a 
problem of administration;” “The equilib- 
rium of the organization is constantly 
threatened;” “Communication systems re- 
quire continuous attention;” and “To what 
extent can leaders be trained?” 

Mr. Sheffel concludes: “If the psychiatrist 
is able to recognize men who have the ca- 
pacity for exercising authority wisely and 
competently, and if he can permit such men 
to take responsibility, he will find that he 
can devote more time to his patients.” 

Hospital laundries concerned with spot- 
removing may find some helpful hints in 
the November Institutions Magazine. Page 
105 carries an article on erasing various 
stains, cosmetic and medicinal, as well as 
rust, ink and paint. 

In the July American Journal of Mental 
Deficiency, Milton Cotzin, Ph.D., Director 
of Psychological Service at the Southbury 
(Conn.) Training School, scolds similar or- 
ganizations for defectives on the grounds 
that they do not effectively use the capabili- 
ties of clinical psychologists in the study, 
care and training of their handicapped indi- 
viduals. Mr. Cotzin declares that in many 
institutions the primary duty of the psychol- 
ogist is that of service for the purpose of 
mental classification, and that apart from 
this, he engages mainly in pure research. 

Mr. Cotzin describes in detail tte vary- 
ing functions of the Department of Psycho- 
logical Service at Southbury, which he says 
makes full use of the professional skills of 
clinical psychologists, thus providing career 
opportunities for them as well. 

A leaflet-type publication, Aging, is avail- 
able without charge from the Committee on 
Aging and Geriatrics, Federal Security 
Agency, Washington 25, D. C. It is a bulle- 
tin on nation-wide developments in pro- 
grams for the elderly. Aging made its debut 
this past June as an outgrowth of the Na- 
tional Conference on Aging, and appears 
from time to time without regular schedule. 


Five years ago Life published an expose 
“proving that most of the public mental 
hospitals in the U. S. were little more than 
filthy, brutish concentration camps.” The 
author of that article, “Bedlam—1946”, was 
Albert Q. Maisel. 

Recently Mr. Maisel, perhaps —* by 
such publications as MHS’s “On the Posi- 
tive Side”, spent six months visiting mental 
hospitals from coast to coast to see what 
reforms had taken place. This time he 
found a brighter picture to paint for the 
American public. 

The result is a ten-page spread in the 
November 12 Life entitled “Scandal Results 
in Real Reforms”, complete with Before. 
and-After photographs. 

Mr. Maisel’s 1951 report should be ef- 
fective in showing the public the difference 
that increased legislative a og riations 
make in caring for the pa y ill. MHS 
is pleased that it was able to help Mr. 
Maisel in his survey by furnishing him with 
information on “the positive side.” 


PUBLIC RELATIONS 
(Continued from Page 1) 

only when it is necessary to protect an indi< 
vidual patient or his family or when the 
total effect on the hospital would be de- 
structive. This rarely happens, but when it 
does the reporter has almost invariably re- 
spected our wishes. 

Some stories, such as a resume of the 
year’s activities or an analysis of the annual 
statistical report, the Superintendent will 
write up himself. The papers occasionally 
edit or change the story, but always leave 
the basic as presented. 

In_ other fields, our volunteer program 
has done much towards our success in pub- 
lic relations. We have an active unit of Red 
Cross Gray Ladies and one of their activi- 
ties is to edit and publish a semi-monthly 
newspaper, named “The Eastern Statesman.” 
There is also a quarterly supplement, “The 
Literary Statesman” in which stories, poems 
and essays are published. The newspaper 
carries the P—— of the recreation divi- 
sion, the church services, notices of new 
employees and of resignations, and all the 
happenings of interest to patients, relatives 
and employees. The stories in this paper are 
frequently lifted by local reporters, who 
sometimes publish them as they stand, or 
else re-write or enlarge upon them. Occa- 
sionally a reporter calls the Superintendent 
and asks for additional facts. 


EDUCATIONAL GIVE AND TAKE 

We have also established an excellent re- 
lationship with the College of William and 
Mary, which is located only a few blocks 
from our institution. We give lectures and 
clinical demonstrations to the psychology 
classes; we participate in the freshman 
course in hygiene; we give lectures and dem- 
onstrations to c in the education 
school. We employ a good many students 
on a part-time is for work in the occu- 
pational therapy, recreation, social service 
and nursing departments. 

Classes from other colleges in the terri- 
tory tour the institution and see the clinics 
in operation. We provide speakers for serv- 
ice clubs, parent-teacher associations, church 
groups and other community organizations. 

Such activities do take time. but they help 
present the hospital in the light of an edu- 
cational institution as well as a therapeutic 
one. Such educational activities will per- 
haps in time reduce the incidence of mental 
illness and consequently the need for hos- 
pitalization. 
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Acting Therapy for Psychotics, 

pt., p. 6. 

Cooperative Research in British Columbia, 
lar., p. 1. 

Effect of Vitamins on Mental Health Revealed, 


Hospitals, Apr., p. 
4 Education a Mentally Retarded, 


Expanded eo Dept. Shows Many 
Benefits, Sept., p. 5. 

Food Service Training School, Apr., p. 5. 

Hospital-University Relationships, Nov., p. 5, 

in Hospital Supervision, 

pr., 

Inter-State Sen, Feb., 6. 

Lecture Classes in Fire Conseil, 

New Employees Receive Comprebensive Train- 
ing, Feb., p. 

— Sanatorium Trains Student Nurses, 


Neves Begun at Crownsville S.H., 

O.T. Training by State Mental Health Dept., 
Sept., p. 6. 

O.T. Training Program at Trenton, Oct 

Orientation Program for All Personnel, ao. 

Psychiatric Aide Improvement Program, June, 
p. 2. 

Psychiatric Program at San Quentin Peni- 
tentiary, Sept., P. 

ymician Training in New Jersey, 

Psychology Interns Learn About Hospital, 

Pp. 


Rotation ‘During Training, 
Seminar for Psychologists, Apr., 


une, p. 5. 
3. Continued in Toronto, Sept., rain at Stabe Hospitals, 
Professional Organization of Technicians in Federal Research Grant Aids Handicapped Outline Projects, Sept. p. 6. 
California, June, Children, June, p. House ear Lecture 
4 Tecbuiciens "Publish Monthly, Oct., Geriatrics Pilot Study, Apr., p. ems, Jan 
Resitiration te Senght, Research at Milledgeville Wire R Recordings Used in Teaching, Mar., p. 2. 
for Employees, Jan. ox, Nine Research Projects at Pacific State Colony, VOLUNTEERS d 
Sta ouse at oln State Schoo. Sept., wild, ' 
Staff Luncheon and Journal Jan., N.Y. Mental Diese in Aged, y 2. 2. ie 
Medics Expedite Recruitment. N.Y. General Trying Psychiatric Boston Community “Apbrebension, 
Technicians Receive Awards for Kindness, Research iF Hospital, Nov., p. 6. Gres’ Attend May, p. 4. 
Wer Nev. Re: for Mental Defectives, Jan., Recognition Ceremony, 
Wedding Bells Ring at Spring Grove, Feb., Study Public ond Private Mental Health Mental Hospitals, Jan, 
ny Women ree Used pongo A by V.A., Trends, Mar., p. 2. Solicte Aid for Needy Patients, Sept., p. 2. I 
=A Dec’ . 2.) also, Letter to the Editor, Successful Volunteer Program Despite Handi- §} 
SOCIAL SERVICE Tips Volumtsers, Sept, p 
PUBLIC RELATIONS Cost of Core Progam: in Maryland ices at Woodward S.H., 
Blondie” Promotes Mental Health, State Hospitals, Feb., pe. 4-5. Vol klet Offered, 
Sept., p. 7. Follow-Ups by Correspondence, Sept., 4. V olunteer E Sept., p. 2. a 
Booklet Relatives, Jan., p. 1. Getting the Homeless Sept., p. 4 Community Cooperation, 
Boston Community Apprebension, Inter-State Liaison, Feb., BP. 
5. N.J. Hospital Planning Pro- 
Citizens As Needs of Hospital, Apr., p. 7. am, Feb., a 
Course in Psychiatry for Nurses in Area, Apr., Social Service Dep crtmens, Apr., p. D 
7. Social in a Private June, b 
Exbibit at Show, Sept., 
Institute Delegates ‘K.A.M.H. Dinner Social Work Students Train at State Hospitals, 
eeting, Nov., lar., p. 2. d 
vey Prints Special Hospital Edition, 
Mental Hospital os He The People,” Mar., Formulation of Mental Hospital Standards, 
Mental Speakers Tour State Hospital, Nov., p. 2 
Ministers’ ®, ‘at Manteno, Sept., 7. 
Private Hospital Sponsors Essay Contest, Lec- THERAPY (See also: CLINICAL PRAC- d 
tures, Sept., p. TICE) 
tives Booklet e, 2. al, 
Cc 
State Plays Host to Medical Group, p. ase 
by Prescription, Dec., 
State School Issues Guide for Parents, Feb., From Hydrotherapy to 3 y Sept., h 


P. 
from a Superintendent. 7. 
The Hospital Belongs to the Peo .” Dec., 


Visivng Day at Saskatchewan Hospitals, Oct., 


Whew Mental Iliness Strikes Your Family’’, 
June, p. 3 


Group Methods in ae Nov., 4. 
e 7 a erapentic Attitude, 
OV., Pp. 6. 


Intravenous Procain, May, p. 

Psychodrama Patients Act = Their Prob- 
lems, Sept., p. 4 (photo). 

Psycbodrama Presentation, Nov., p. 6 
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